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CHAPTER L 
IN mother's place. 

To toil in tasks, however mean, 
For all we know of right and true, 

In this alone our worth is seen, 
T' is this we were ordained to do. 

Stebuxg. 

Pris was only fourteen when her 
mother died; and she was suddenly- 
called upon to take the head of the 
household, to clean and cook and 
wash and market and send off the 
children to school and taike care of 
Baby and make the boys mind. She 
was nothing more than a child herself 
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up to the day when all this devolved 
upon her, being childish for her age, 
and not one of those premature little 
women who become their mothers^ 
right-hand as soon as they are out 
of their cradles, and prefer school to 
holidays, and their sewing or a book 
to a game of play. Why, the very 
day her mother died, Pris was out 
with her skipping-rope. She went 
to fetch the medicine, and thought 
it would take less time to go to the 
surgery skipping than it would walk- 
ing or running. 

But a week later she used that skip- 
ping-rope to mend the clothes-line, 
without taking a single turn with it, 
though there was no one to see. 
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"I suppose," the neighbors said 
to her father, "as you'll get some 
one to come and do for you and the 
children. Ain't there none of your 
own folks as could come and bide a 
bit?" 

But Blake shook his head despond- 
ently. He was a meek-spirited man, 
rather deaf, and he had always been 
ruled by his wife, and had never had 
to decide anything for himself since 
she settled which arm he was to give 
her as they came out of church after 
their wedding. 

"Ask your mother,'^ or "Ask the 
missus," was always his answer when 
any question was put tp him; and 
even now that she was under the 
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turf in the churchyard, he could 
hardly keep the words off his lips, 
so habitual had they become. 

But he did not somehow at first 
like being ruled by other people, and 
he did not, strange to say, marry 
again, as every one said he would 
and should for the sake of the 
childi-en. The neighbors gave him 
much advice on the subject, and 
even suggested suitable people, — ■" 
^*A decent widder woman, q3 I 
knows, as kep her first husband's 
house like a new pin,'* or, "Mary 
Anne, as lives cook at Parson's and 
have a tidy bit of money put by in 
savings-bank.'' 

Perhaps Blake might have followed 
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their advice if it had not been for 
Pris ; but she, having once laid down 
her skipping-rope, and twisted her 
very curly hair into as tidy a knob 
at the back of her head as its nature 
would permit, and having pinned on 
one of Mother's aprons, whose length 
she hoped would make up for the 
shortness of the skirts underneath, 
and taken up the reins of govern- 
ment, had no notion of giving them 
up again and relapsing into pinafores 
and submission to a stepmother, 
whose rule, tradition says, is often 
not very agreeable. 

But when sufficient time had 
elapsed to make it decent for Blake 
to thmk of replacing his wife ; when 
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"Mary Anne at Parson's'' began to 
show interest in the condition of the 
widower's knitted stockings, and 
called in Tom and Harry on their 
way from school to give them a bit 
of cake ; and when the suitable " wid- 
der woman " dropped in several times, 
and went away loudly lamenting the 
state the cottage was kept in, and 
the holes in the badly washed shirt 
that fluttered from the skipping-rope 
line in the garden, — by this time, I 
say, Blake had got into the way of 
saying, "Ask Pris," when referred 
to; and I think even if Mary Anne 
or the "vddder woman" had got 
him as far as the altar-rails, and the 
parson had asked him, "Wilt thou 
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have this woman to thy wedded 
wife ? '^ he would have answered, 
"Ask Pris; " and I am sure what 
Prists answer would have been. 

I dare say it would have been 
better for Pris and all of them to 
have had some one to take care of 
them. It certainly would have been 
far more comfortaJ)le, for the " widder 
woman " was quite right in her criti- 
cisms on the state of the cottage ; 
and even to bring it to that state of 
imperfection, Pris had to toil early 
and late, and used to creep to bed at 
night with very aching limbs and 
weary head^ and yet with the unsatis- 
factory feeling that she had not done 
half she intended, and had done badly 
what she had accom.^l\s»laftd- 
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She made all sorts of mistakes, — 
boiled the family flamiels, which were 
not generous to begm with, and could 
not afford to be reduced to about half 
their size ; she scorched and burned 
shirts and frocks, not to speak of her 
own fingers and cheeks ; she ran out 
of bread some days and took too 
much on others; she spent half 
washing-day trying to light the cop- 
per with green wood; she patched 
Tom's trousers one Saturday night 
by candle-light, and found next morn- 
ing that those blue garments had 
been mended with vivid green, and 
Tom^ though he was only twelve 
and too young to be a dandy, refused 
to go to Sunday-school or church 
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because the chaps would make game 
of him. 

Making the boys mind was the 
hardest part of Pris's duties. She 
could make Harry and Jimmy mind 
pretty well by main force, — they 
were to be reduced to tears by 
thimiping; but Tom was too near 
her own size^ and thumped back, and 
had a sudden way of turning upside 
down and kicking, which was difficult 
to cope with. He was not to be 
coaxed either, or bribed with such 
things as a sprinkling of sugar on 
his bread and butter, or a scrap of 
dripping with his potatoes. When 
he was more than usually " owda- 
cious," he helped himself from the 
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sugar basin or dripping jar, and 
when he was better-behaved, pre- 

■ 

tended that he did not care for either 
of those delicacies. 

The girls were better. Polly, who 
came next to Tom, was the same 
sort of gentle nature as her father; 
and Annie and Baby, the two young- 
est, regarded Pris as a grown-up 
person, and accordingly thought that 
all she said must be right, and that 
her decisions on such matters as 
going to bed or having more bread 
and butter were final, and could 
not be appealed against. And be- 
sides, as Pris said, Annie and Baby 
were always good. To which Tom 
would retort, " Good reason why. 



w 
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because they always gets their own 
way. 

"So would you, if you was like 
them." 

But my story begins six years 
after that time of Mrs. Blake's death ; 
and Pris is twenty, and Baby will 
be seven next birthday, and will be 
passed out of the iufant school at 
the next examination, and protests 
against the pet name of Baby that 
still clings to her, and prefers to be 
called Lucy, if not the whole dignity 
of her three names, Lucy Matilda 
Alice. 

Six years' experience has made 

quite a good manager of Pris, and 

given her a certain staid manner 

2 
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which girls with mothers do not get 
so easily. It is wonderful how the 
care of a house interferes with a bit 
of fun. Pris could not do this, 
because she had to see to Father's 
dinner; and she could not do that, 
because it was washing-day. She 
could not stop late for something, 
because the children must go to bed ; 
and she could not go off early some- 
where else, because she had to start 
them to school. 

She never had any money to spend 
on her own adornment; and there 
was not any mother to say, "Pris, 
you ain't had a new hat this ever so 
long, and your old ain't really fit to 
be seen, so Harry's trousers can 
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wait, if we puts a patch on 'em, and 
you just go off and choose one somat 
like Lizzie West's." 

So Pris Blake, the village girls 
said, was not fit to be seen, " as did 
ought to be ashamed of making such 
a guy of herself ; '' and the money 
went into that constant drain on the 
resources, — boots. It really was a 
serious problem how to keep eight 
pairs of feet in boots, and three pairs 
of them boys' feet, kicking and rub- 
bing and scraping, never still for a 
minute, till Pris wished with all her 
heart that boys could go to the 
blacksmith's along with the horses 
and be shod with iron. 

But though the girls criticised 
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Pris's hat and the shabby jadket 
which had added a tinge of green in 
the course of years to its dingy black, 
and the velvet collar of which had 
lost all its nap, the young men and 
lads agreed that the face under the 
shabby hat was a very pretty one, 
and the figure, in spite of the old 
jacket and ill-fitting dress, very trim 
and neat ; and that in spite of a cer- 
tain staid motherly way with her, 
and always being too busy for a bit 
of fun, Pris was a good sort, and no 
humbug about her. And there was 
one of them who maintained that 
there was not another girl like her 
in Whistley, nor, for the matter of 
that, for miles round, nor in Meding- 
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ton, nor, as he 'd heard tell, in Lon- 
don ; and if any one ventured to 
express a doubt on the subject, Will 
Wiseman was ready to fight him, — 
which seemed a curious way of prov- 
ing the superiority of a girL 

But Will Wiseman was a wild, 
hot-headed young fellow; and his 
arguments were very apt to be im- 
pressed on his opponent Tvith his fists 
if milder means failed to persuade 
him. He was half a gypsy, and 
lived with a very disreputable old 
grandfather in a tumble-down cottage 
just on the edge of Whistley heath. 

Tom had attached himself to Will, 
the attraction being, I am afraid, 
Will's skill in rabbiting ; for he was 
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a first-rate hand at setting a wire, 
and knew all the haunts of the rab- 
bits, and their ways and tastes, as 
well as if he had been a rabbit him^ 
self. He had a half-bred, wire-haired 
terrier, Jock, who was as clever a 
poacher as could be found, but who 
had the most deceptively innocent 
appearance on ordinary occasions, 
and doddled along the road past the 
game-keeper or the owner of the 
coverts as if he would not have 
known game either by scent or sight, 
any more, I was going to say, than 
an old woman's cat ; but that is a 
very bad simile, as she, with her 
tabby nose and chinks of expression- 
less eyes, is as keen after game as the 
most sporting dog in the land. 
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Will had always been a regular 
pickle of a boy, and Pris regarded 
the friendship between him and Tom 
with serious disapproval ; for any 
piece of mischief in the village or 
neighborhood was always set down 
to Will Wiseman, and generally with 
justice, and to be chums with Will 
meant being constantly in hot water. 
She had not a good word for him ; 
it was always, "Be off! Tom ain't 
a-coming. 'T ain't no use your both- 
ering about." She set to once, and 
washed down the bricks with much 
swilling of water and flourishing of 
a mop, because he would stand about 
at the gate, and she could not other- 
Tvise get rid of him. 
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But she stood up for him once 
when he was falsely accused of hav- 
ing taken some apples from Farmer 
Lloyd's orchard, even though it got 
Tom into trouble. She knew that 
that Sunday morning when the ap- 
ples were taken, Will and Tom were 
after the rabbits somewhere about 
in Squire Lupton's park. She had 
heard Will's whistle in the road just 
as she started the children for the 
Sunday-school ; and Tom, who was 
fastening his boot-lace, and prepared 
to go off in an unusually lamb-like 
condition, heard it too, and his boot- 
lace thereupon broke, and there was 
not another to be found anywhere 
till it was too late for school; and 
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when church time came Tom was 
nowhere to be found. And Pris had 
seen Will slouch past with that coat 
with capacious pockets, out of one of 
which peeped the twinkling pink 
nose of a ferret, and which could con- 
tain a goodly number of rabbits with- 
out any one suspecting them; and 
there was Jock at his heels, looking 
as innocent as the day, and enjoying 
a stroll with his master with no 
thought of anything beyond, 

Pris saw them come back too, and 
saw Tom take a look into those 
much-distended pockets, from which 
Will was evidently offering him a 
pick. But Tom shook his head, and 
pointed over his shoulder with his 
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thumb ; and Pris guessed he was 
referring to her as the obstacle to 
his bringing home a nice plump 
rabbit for dinner. 

So when Farmer Lloyd came round 
in a tremendous rage about his ap- 
ples, his choice Blenheim oranges, 
which had been cleared off the tree 
during church time, and declared 
Will was at the bottom of it, Pris 
was able to clear his character in this 
direction ; and he was already too 
deeply in the black books of the 
keepers for any harm to be done 
with them. 

Tom got a thrashing from his 
father, which was a very rare occur- 
rence, but severe when it did hap- 
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pen ; and the keepers kept a suspicious 
eye on him for some time to come. 

But from that day Will Wiseman 
cherished a feeling of gratitude to- 
wards Pris, for those apples might 
have meant six weeks* hard labor; 
and besides, Will had a peculiar code 
of honesty of his own, which he did 
not consider transgressed by knock- 
ing over a couple of rabbits or so, or 
setting a cimning wire, or by taking 
a few apples just to eat himself ; but 
to clear a tree of several bushels and 
cart them away for sale, he called 
thieving, and he would not have 
liked to be suspected of such an 
action. 

His gratitude to Pris took incon- 
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venient shapes, such as a present of 
a young squirrel, taken at the risk of 
his neck from the topmost branches 
of a fir-tree, and brought down 
scratching and wriggling and biting 
like a fury. 

"As if," Pris said, "I hadn't 
enough creatures to look after al- 
ready,'' meaning the children ; " and 
as if Harry wasn't mischievous and 
tiresome enough for twenty squirrels/' 

He taught a blackbird with in- 
finite pains to whistle a tune, and 
gave it in a clumsy cage of his own 
construction. 

"As if," Pris said, '^I had time to 
be messing about after it, and keep- 
ing the cat from eating it; and I 
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was sick and tired of that stupid 
old tune before it was in the house 

a day/' 

But besides this, he showed his 
gratitude in useful ways, — unlimited 
clothes' pegs were provided ; baskets, 
of strange shape, it is true, but strong 
and useful, were left inside the gate, 
or tossed to one of the children as 
they went by ; if he happened to be 
passing (and he did happen to pass 
pretty frequently) when Pris was 
struggling with the long pole by 
which the bucket was lowered into 
the well to draw water, he was ready 
to draw as much as she wanted ; and 
more than once, when she had sent 
one of the boys on an errand. Will 
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had undertaken it, and left Harry 
and Jimmy free to pursue their 
game of marbles or otherwise amuse 
themselves. 

But the best part of WilPs grati- 
tude was shown in his attention to 
Tom's morals. No more cutting 
school or church and indulging in 
rabbiting ; no more whistling him 
off the path of duty to join the idle 
lads round the sign-post by the 
pond; no more tossing half-pence 
by the wall near the " Cricketers ; " 
no more encouragement to overcome 
the qualms of deadly sickness occa- 
sioned by the little pipe which in 
the earlier days of their friendship 
Will himself had given his youthful 
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admirer, — indeed, that little treas- 
ured clay pipe somehow foimd its 
way mider Will's heel, perhaps by 
accident, one day when Tom had 
been describing, d^ an excellent joke, 
how Pris had blown him up on 
accoimt of it. 

'' Will ain't near such a jolly chap 
as he was," Tom complained. "He 
dropped on me like anything to-day 
because I said something as he and 
the other chaps says every day of 
their lives. One ain't a gal to be 
so mighty particular and mealy- 
mouthed." 



CHAPTER n. 

A TIME OP TROUBLE. 

Bits of gladness and of sorrow, 
Strangely crossed and interlaid, 
Bits of cloud-belt and of rainbow 
In deep alternate braid. 

BONAB. 

It was when the children had the 
diphtheria that Pris grew to recog- 
nize the value of Will Wiseman. No 
one else would come near the cot- 
tage. Mary was out in service then, 
" and a good thing too," Pris said, 
"as she were out of the way;" 
though often and often she would 
have been glad of her help and of 
some one to pour out her hopes and 
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fears to, — more fears than hopes gen- 
erally, for the children were undoubt- 
edly very ill, and Pris, knowing little 
of illness, often thought them worse 
than they were. 

Father was so deaf, a good deal 
deafer than when Mother died, and 
he could not hear the thick breathing 
that made Pris so terribly anxious; 
and it took so long to shout anything 
into his ear so as to reach his under- 
standing, which perhaps was a little 
deaf too. So that Pris felt by the 
time she had repeated what she had 
to say half a dozen times, gradually 
getting louder and louder, she had 
often changed her own mind in the 
matter; so that now and then what 

8 
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had begun with, " Don't Annie look 
bad ? ^ turned ultimately into, " Don't 
Annie look better?'' or vice versa. 
And as his answer was equally slow 
in coming, her opinion might have 
veered round to its original starting- 
point before he said, **Ay, that she 
do I mortial bad ! " or "To be sure ; 
a sight better ! " 

There was a regular scare in the 
village about diphtheria. Two chil- 
dren died of it with terrible sudden- 
ness ; they were at school and play- 
ing about in the road one day, and 
dead the next. It was the first time 
anything of the sort had been known 
in the place ; children had died of 
scarlet fever, or croup, or fits over 
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teething, and, once in a way, of acci- 
dent, but this was something fresh 
and mysterious. They could not 
even pronounce the name, much less 
spell it The mothers, and for the 
matter of that, the men too, got into 
a helpless state of panic, and could 
do nothing but watch the children 
and wonder whose turn might come 
next ; and it was curious to notice 
that the usually most careless mothers 
were now, the most anxious. The 
greatest credulity prevailed as to 
what was likely to cure the disease 
or prevent it, and in almost every 
case where the doctor was called in, 
he found some curious ointment or 
nauseous brew, happily as harmless 
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as it was disgusting, which the par- 
ents had been using as an infallible 
cure; and I should think half the 
children wore little cotton bags tied 
round their necks under their clothes, 
containing something in the nature 
of a charm procured from an old 
woman reputed to possess supernatu- 
ral powers. 

The more sensible mothers were 
a little bit ashamed of these cotton 
bags, and treated them merely as a 
joke, saying, ^* Well, if they don't do 
no good, they can't do no harm;" 
and as, besides the charm, the bags 
contained a lump of camphor, they 
may have been right. But in spite 
of these bags, the illness spread 
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among the children, and the panic in- 
creased ; so that when the Blake chil- 
dren took it, every one in the place 
was either taken up with nursing 
their own sick or mourning their dead, 
or in too great mortal dread of catch- 
ing the complaint or of carrying it 
to their families, to come near Pris. 

The four younger children all had 
it, and Annie so badly that no one 
thought she would ever recover. 
Mary, as I have said, was out of 
the way, being in service ; and Tom, 
who was working at Lea Farm, 
looking after the farmer's nag, was 
found a bed up at the farm when 
the illness began, so that he should 
not go backwards and forwards. 
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So Pris was left very much to 
herself, and had a hard time of it 
with all the four ill together, and no 
one even to send on a message or 
lend a helping hand; at least, there 
would have been no one, if Will had 
not come to the fore. 

I expect Pris's nursing would have 
shocked experts in that Une; and 
even Dr. Pattison, who had a high 
opinion of Pris, shook his head over 
the untidiness and apparent discom- 
fort that prevailed ; but after all, the 
children all got well, and that is, I 
suppose, the main object of nursing. 

But Will was worth his weight in 
gold just then; he was not a bit 
afraid of the infection. Indeed, that 
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very first day, when Pris was pretty 
well at her wit's end how to send for 
the medicine, and Annie was crying 
and would not let her go out of sight 
for a minute, she heard some one 
come stumping into the kitchen and 
straight through up the stairs to the 
bedroom, as if he had known the 
house all his life, instead of never 
having been asked inside the door 
before. 

"Hullo!" he said; "ain't there 
somat as I can do? How's the 
kids ? " 

And off he went for the medicine, 
and was back in no time, and swept 
up the kitchen, and made up the 
fire, and filled the kettle, and was 
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handy to help with Harry, who ob- 
jected strongly to having his throat 
painted, and kicked and fought to 
prevent its being done, but who was 
reduced to submission, and even to 
cheerful submission, by the grasp 
of Will's strong hand, and by his, 
** Hold up, old chap ! Here 's a lark ! 
Where 's that mouth of yours ? Why, 
Jock can open his a deal wider! 
That ain't a mouth for a man of 
your size I " 

After this Will was installed as 
throat painter; and even Baby pre- 
ferred to be done by his great 
clumsy hands, and made a little 
fuss when Pris undertook it. 

It would be hard to say what Will 
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did not put his hand to during that 
time of emergency. He even had a 
turn at the wash-tub more than once, 
and rubbed away with almost too 
much energy at the sheets, which 
required respectful treatment on ac- 
count of age ; he swept and scrubbed, 
and peeled potatoes, and made tea, 
and prepared beef-tea after a certain 
rough-and-ready receipt of Pris's. 

One morning, when Annie was at 
the worst, Pris found out quite acci- 
dentally that he had not gone home 
at all during the night, but had slept 
in the wood-house, though he denied 
it with might and main, as he thought 
she might be vexed at his hanging 
about the place all night; bat the 
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following evening she brought down 
a blanket and bid him stop, if he had 
a mind, by the fire, as, though it 
was March, the nights were still cold 
and frosty. 

It was a great comfort to her, hav- 
ing him there, for in the deadly . 
silence of the night, when you are 
the only one waking in the house, 
and are such an inexperienced nurse 
as poor Pris, all sorts of hoiTors come 
crowding on the anxious mind; and 
what may be really only peaceful 
sleep takes the grimmer form of 
death, and strange noises and ghostly 
movements make, the familiar room 
full of nameless terrors. 

On more than one occasion, when 
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she could endure the nervous strain 

no longer, she had roused her father 

from his peaceful, snoring slumbers ; 

but this was a difficult process, and 

by the time he was fully awake, all 

the children were awake too, and she 

wished with all her heart that the 

silence, terrifying as it was, could be 
restored. 

The mere consciousness that Will 

was downstairs had a wonderfully 

reassuring effect on her, so much so 

that when Annie was quiet and 

sleeping for a bit, Pris also dropped 

asleep, with her head on the child's 

pillow, and when she woke found 

that Jimmy, who was in the outside 

room with Father, had been awake 
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and asking for drink, and had been 
supplied by Will, whose sleep down 
below must certainly have been of 
the hghtest to be broken by the 
boy's weak voice, which had not 
reached Pris in the next room. And 
when the cold gray dawn began 
to steal in, making the sleeping faces 
look more ghastly, and the candle, 
flickering in the socket, dull and 
dingy ; and when, as often happens 
just at dawn, a wretched feeling of 
cold and shivering overwhelmed her, 
and heart and hope seemed to fail 
her, — it was very cheering to go 
down and find a nice little bit of 
bright fire and the kettle on, and 
Will making a cup of tea for her, and 
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to sit a bit talking in low tones of 
the events of the night, and to have 
her fears combated and a hopeful 
view taken of symptoms which would 
have appeared very black if she had 
been by herself. 

Sometimes, in years to come, when 
Pris looked back on this time, which 
was not very often, as she was too 
busy as a rule, and perhaps too 
matter-of-fact and sensible, to waste 
time in looking back or looking 
forward, it seemed to her that in 
spite of the care and wearing anx- 
ieties, these days had been rather 
pleasant. The service of love is a 
very pleasant service, both to thj 
one who gives and to the one who 
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takes; the humblest service done 
out of love, even human love, be- 
comes "fine" and noble, though it 
may be only filling a kettle or 
peeling potatoes. 

Pris did not a bit realize what 
made Will's services so gratifying, 
except that he did them so will- 
ingly, without even being asked to 
do them, instead of requiring to be 
hunted up and reminded and scolded 
and thumped into the performance 
of them, as her brothers did. 

Neither perhaps did Will under- 
stand why he did all manner of 
things for Pris, which he would not 
have dreamed of doing for the old 
woman who " did " for his grand- 
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father, and who said *Hhat of all 
the idlest, disobligingest, sauciest lads, 
Will Wiseman were the worst." 

Every one was too much taken 
up with their own affairs just then 
to have time to talk about their 
neighbors; but as soon as the epi- ' 
demic abated and the first panic 
was over, you may be sure the 
people made up for lost time in 
picking one another's characters to 
pieces; and the idea of "that low, 
drinking, swearing, good-for-nothing 
fellow, Will Wiseman,'* being al- 
ways about at Blake's gave them 
something to talk about. 

You would naturally fancy that 
a motherless girl would be tenderly 
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treated, especially by mothers with 
girls of their own; but this, I am 
afraid, is not the case, and the hard- 
est pecks are, as a rule, administered 
to such unprotected chicks by the 
fussy, clucking hens who most care- 
fully gather their own families im- 
der their capacious wings. 

"And Mrs. Jones do say as how 
Will ain't been home this week or 
more ! " 

" And Blake that deaf as he don't 
know half as goes on under his 
very nose ! " 

" And Pris Blake that impident as 
she won't take a word from no one, 
though it's for her own good!" 

I dare say it was well meant, or 
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partly well meant, and that, as 
mothers, they knew that it was not 
safe to allow such a certainly doubt- 
ful character as Will Wiseman to be 
on such easy terms with a girl, and 
of course if Mrs. Blake had been 
alive she would not have allowed it ; 
80 we will do the village gossips 
the credit of believing that they did 
mothers' parts in warning Blake of 
what was going on. This warning 
must have been given in stentorian 
tones, as Blake was deafer than 
usual just then with a cold, so any 
whispers or gentle words of caution 
were quite thrown away on him, 
and it was difficult to convey what 
you meant without the subject be- 

4 
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coming known to every man, wo- 
man, and child within half a mile. 

I do not know who midertook to 
inform him, but I think it was a cer- 
tain Mrs. East^ judging from a tight- 
ening of Pris's lips whenever that 
good lady's name was mentioned ; 
and I certainly think it was done 
by a woman, as I doubt the cour- 
age of the inen. 

But Blake came home one even- 
ing very angry. He. was a placid 
sort of man ; but when he was once 
roused he was worse than his more 
peppery neighbors, as the boys knew 
from the severity of the very occa- 
sional thrashings he gave them. And 
then, as ill-luck would have it, when 
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he opened the gate there was Will 
Wiseman, as if the place belonged 
to him, carrying Baby, who, though 
, five years old, was little better than 
her name through weakness, — carry- 
ing her up and down in the sun, 
which was wai'm that evening on 
the path under the hedge. 

Blake flung down his basket and 
hoe, and took the child out of Will's 
arms and bade him, "Be offl and 
not come about the place again." 

Will turned and stared at him in 
surprise; and Baby, spoilt and fret- 
ful through illness, burst out into a 
roar and struggled and wriggled to 
get away from her father into Will's 
arms, and Pris came out to see what 
was the matter. 
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" Get along into the house ! '* 
Blake said. " I '11 not have you the 
talk of the place." And he gave her 
a push, rougher perhaps than he in- 
tended, or else it was the surprise that 
made her stagger back against the 
porch as if she would have fallen. 

She gave a quick look up at her 
father's face as if she thought he 
might have been drinking, though he 
was not given to excess, and then at 
Will, whose face looked very dark 
and lowering, and whose hand had 
clenched in a menacing way when 
Blake pushed her away. 

Then she turned white to the lips, 
and taking Baby in her arms, went 
into the cottage, soothing the sobbing 
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child in an odd, mechanical way that 
frightened her more than her father's 
violence. When Blake came in a 
minute afterwards, she listened per- 
fectly silently to what he said till he 
had done ; and then she put her lips 
close to his ear, and said, "Will 
Wiseman ain't nothing to me. It's 
a lie ! '' 

He heard it, though it was not 
half as loud as the yells most people 
addressed him with, and Will heard 
it too, though he was standing on 
the other side of the road, knocking 
at his boot with his stick, as was his 
way when in uncertainty. 

*^ If it's a lie, just send him about 
his business, aud a-done with un." 
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And Pris got up without another 
word, and went out to the gate with 
flaming cheeks and angry eyes. She 
was angry with all the world, — with 
the neighbors most of all for their 
spiteful gossiping, with her father 
for listening to and believing tales 
against her, with herself for having 
given any cause for such talk, and 
with Will because his name was 
coupled with hers; she was angry 
even with Baby's doll, that lay in the 
path, and she kicked it quite viciously 
out of the way; and with a branch 
of the rose-tree , by the path, which 
caught her dress as she passed, and 
she jerked away, tearing a long rent 
in her dress as she did so. She for- 
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got the gratitude she really felt for 
all Will had done while the children 
were ill, and she had hardly realized 
yet the feeling, deeper than gratitude, 
that was growing in her heart for 
Will Wiseman; and so she spoke 
hard, bitter words to him, — words 
that stung and words that cut. 

" Folks is making themselves busy 
about you and me, Will Wiseman; 
pity they ain't something better to 
do. And I Ve been telling Father as 
there ain't nothing between you and 
me, nor it ain't likely as there ever 
would be ; and if there were n't an- 
other man in the world, I'd never 
a-looked at you ; and so you 'd best 
be off, and I don't care if I never 
sets eyes on you again ! " 
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And more she said of the same 
sort; and he listened silently, still 
knocking at his boot with his stick, 
and with that half-smile on his face 
which even in the midst of her anger 
reminded her of nights when he had 
coaxed Baby to take her medicine, or. 
Annie to swallow a drop of milk, with 
a patience that had not been worn 
out by their fretful perverseness. 
And then he turned without saying 
a word, and with Jock, with droop- 
ing ears and tail between his legs, 
following at his heels, he went 
straight off to the " Cricketers " and 
got drunk. 



CHAPTER m. 



FOR PRI8. 



I would have hid her needle in my heart, 

To save her little finger from a scratch 

No deeper than the skin. 

Tennyson. 

Tom was always rather a care and 
anxiety to Pris. He had been too 
near her age when their mother died 
to yield to her authority as the others 
did. He remembered too distinctly 
the games they had had together, 
and the mischief into which, in old 
days, Pris had been the first to go. 
He recollected playing truant with 
her from school, and passing a lovely 
day nutting in the woods, and endur- 
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ing the punishment that ensued in 
company, consoling one another as 
best they could by planning further 
mischief. So she never got him 
satisfactorily under her thimib; and 
when he was away at the time of the 
children's illness, he grew very inde- 
pendent and mannish, and came back 
with a pipe in his mouth as bold as 
anything, and dared her to lay her 
haads on it at her peril. He pre- 
tended that he wanted shaving, and 
scraped away at his smooth young 
cheeks with Father's blunt old razor 
till Pris did not know whether to 
laugh or be angry. 

He grew dandified in his dress, 
too, about this period, and invested 
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in « pot of strong-smelling pomade, 
with which he plastered his hair on 
Sunday ; and he bothered Pris's life 
out over his collars, which he wanted 
stiffer than her economy over starch 
would allow. She did not understand 
what these symptoms meant till she 
met him one Sunday afternoon out 
walking with the dairy-maid at the 
farm, — a young woman considerably 
his senior, and his superior "both in 
height and breadth, both of them look- 
ing unspeakably sheepish and foolish. 
I do not think Pris was quite wise 
in the open derision with which she 
treated Tom's youthful liking for 
Susan ; but she had a sore little feel- 
ing in her own heart just then which 
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found a certain relief in sharp words 
to othera, and she could not help 
missing and wishing for Will Wise- 
man at every turn, though she was 
angry with herself, and crushed the 
feeling out of sight impatiently every 
time it made itself felt 

Will took her at her word, and 
kept away; at least she never saw 
him about the place, though some- 
times she found some water drawn 
ready on washing-days, or some 
sticks chopped, or her basket mended 
or replaced by a new one. She 
asked no questions, and pretended to 
herself that it was one of the children 
who did these things, though she 
knew all the time it was not ; but on 
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the days when such things happened, 
life seemed brighter and pleasanter 
and easier, and she was not so ready 
to be down on Tom. 

Anything she heard about Will was 
always unsatisfactory, the neighbors 
being careful to repeat anything to 
his discredit ; and though Pris tossed 
her head and appeared quite indiffer- 
ent on the subject, such bits of news 
rankled and stuck by her, — such, for 
instance, as, ^' That Wiseman he were 
making a noise at the * Cricketers ' 
last night;" "Mrs. Jones do say 
as how he ain't been home not to 
say sober for this week and more ; " 
** Keepers is keeping a sharp lookout 
after Will Wiseman. They do say 
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heVe been out in the coverts ever 
so many nights; but he's so deep, 
there 's no catching of him ; " " That 
Will might a-got took on at Farmer 
Scott's if he hadn't a-been such a 
lazy, good-for-nothing chap. The 
farmer says as he's a capital hand 
to work when he 's a mind to ; but 
there I if he ain't a mind, nothing 
can't stu- him." 

Pris's eyes grew unaccountably 
dim as she darned the family stock- 
ings at night after hearing such tales, 
though she indignantly rubbed them 
clear as she told herself, "It ain't 
nothing to me." 

One day in the summer, when the 
children came in from school, they 
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reported that the recruiting-sergeant 
was down at the ** Cricketers." 

"He do look smart, Pris. You 
did oughter a-seen him. His cap 
were all a-one side over his ear ; and 
he 'd a bunch of ribbons all sorts of 
colors on to it. And there were a 
lot of the chaps round him ; and he 
were making game of the plough and 
minding the beasts, and saying as 
the Whistley chaps was too smart 
for that sort of stupid work, and had 
a deal better serve .their Queen and 
country, and see life, and have a bit 
of fun." 

Annie had got it all pat, having 
listened with wide blue eyes and 
open mouth and simple, believing 
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mind, while the sergeant uttered his 
usual clap-trap remarks to the assem- 
bled hobbledelioys ; and she accepted 
it just as she did the vicar's teachings 
when he catechised the children on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Even Baby was full of it, and 
lamented that she could not go as a 
drummer-boy, being old enough now 
to recognize the disabilities of her 
sex, though in younger days she had 
consulted Pris as to whether, if she 
was very good and learned to spell, 
she could some day grow up into a 
chorister boy. 

** Harry says as he won't never 
go to plough ; and he 's put on his 
hat just like the soldier's, only it 
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won't keep on, as there ain't no 
lastic/' 

Pris listened without paying much 
attention to the children's chatter till 
she heard one of them mention Will 
Wiseman. 

" Were he there ? " 

"Yes," said Baby; "he give me 
this whistle as I come by. He's 
most days outside the * Cricketers' 
when we comes home." 

Baby said this in innocence, but the 
other children, even Annie, laughed, 
knowing what report said of Will; 
and Pris colored a dusky red, and 
bid the children rub the mud off 
their boots before they came to tea. 
But she caught hold of Baby as 
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they went out, on pretence of tying 
the strings of her pinafore, and 
whispered, — 

" Will ain't got the ribbons in his 
hat, Baby, had he now?" 

"Noj or he'd a-given me a bit 
for my dolly," was the reassuring 
answer. 

But all the same, Pris was restless 
and uneasy that evening, and kept 
recalling the time when the children 
were ill, and she had such ready 
help and sympathy from Will, and 
the poor thanks he got for it that 
wretched day when she had spoken 
so sharply and angrily. 

Her father came in out of sorts 
with cold and rheumatism, and went 
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to bed, as he often did now, as soon 
as he had had his supper, in the 
broad May dayhght; and Tom was 
late in coming in, so the others 
were all in bed before he appeared, 
and Pris was left to herself with the 
work-basket heaped with mending, by 
the smoky little benzoline lamp. 

Her thoughts did not often interfere 
with her fingers, but to-night they 
did ; and she put down the big dam 
in the knee of Jimmy's stocking, and 
went out into the soft, balmy night, 
where the nightingales were singing 
and the air was fragrant with the 
sweet-brier bush by the gate. It was 
nine o'clock and very quiet, except 
that from the village, from time to 
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time, she could hear shouts and noisy 
laughter and bits of songs, which she 
guessed came from the " Cricketers." 
That was a song she knew Will 
Wiseman sang ; she remembered him 
whistling it when he was helping at 
the wash-tub, and she fancied, even 
at this distance, she could distinguish 
Will's voice in the noisy chorus that 
took up the tune directly it was 
started. Presently there was a fresh 
outburst of noise, as though some of 
the party were dispersing, and calls 
of good-night and shrill whistles ; and 
then she heard voices coming up the 
road, and she drew back behind the 
hedge to avoid being seen, for the 
moon had come up behind the trees, 
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and shone full on the gate. It was 
two men who lived farther along the 
road, and she heard them talking as 
they passed. 

"He*ve set his heart on getting 
Will Wiseman ; but Will 's too sharp 
to be caught by his chaff. He knows 
what he 's about, Will does ; but Ser- 
geant, he won't rest till Will's took 
the shilling, and he'd a deal rather 
have him than half a dozen of them 
young louts as *11 come if he whistles 
to 'em." 

This was encouraging so far. Will 
was safe ; and Pris was turning to go 
in when another step, sounded in the 
road. It was Tom this time, but not 
quite Tom's usual step; and Pris's 
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face clouded. Tom had kept pretty- 
straight as regards drink. Now and 
then at harvest-home or club days 
he had taken a drop too much, 
enough to make him heavy and 
stupid ; but this was quite an excep- 
tion, and when he was a bit late in 
coming in, Pris was much more in- 
clined to think he was up to some 
silly nonsense with Susan than that 
he was at the public-house. But 
now there was no mistaking his lurch- 
ing, unsteady step; and when he 
reached the gate he fumbled with the 
familiar latch as if he did not know 
how to open it. 

Pris had a great mind to go and 
rouse up her father to give Tom a 
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warm reception ; but the snores which 
resounded from above testified that 
his slumbers were deep, so Pris re- 
linquished the idea and went forward 
herself with folded arms to meet the 
culprit 

" You did ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ! " she began, and had plenty- 
more reproaches to follow, though 
she might have known the useless- 
ness of reproaching a tipsy man ; but 
the first words died away on her lips, 
and she ran forward and caught him 
by the arm, for as he stumbled up 
the brick path towards her in the 
bright moonlight, she saw the bunch 
of ribbons in his cap. 

Pris need not have been so broken- 
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hearted over Tom's enlisting, nor 
need all the other mothers and sisters 
who cry their hearts out and fret 
themselves ill when their respective 
sons and brothers and sweethearts 
take the Queen's shilling. 

"I had rather follow him to his 
grave," I have heard mothers say; 
and indeed they talk of it as if it 
were worse than death. But after 
all, it is often the very best thing a 
lad can do ; and those very broken- 
hearted mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts are sometimes the first to 
recognize this, when the first bitter- 
ness is over, and the idle, trouble- 
some, mischievous lad comes back a 
well-drilled, disciplined soldier, with 
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pluck and purpose put into his aim- 
less, slipshod life. 

But Pris, as many another before 
and since has done and will do, sat 
and cried as if Tom were given over 
to hopeless destruction, both soul and 
body, and looked at the bunch of 
ribbons in his cap that had fallen on 
the floor with loathing; while Tom, 
after an attempt at blustering and a 
confused effort to repeat some of the 
convincing arguments of the sergeant, 
let his heavy head drop forwards on 
the table and fell asleep. 

The door was still open, and the 
moonlight came in, falling on the 
girl's head as she sat with her face 
buried in her hands, and on Tom's 
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clumsy foot sprawling across the 
threshold, and on the cap, from the 
ribbons of which it took all the gay 
coloring. Now and then the long 
sad note of the nightingale soimded 
outside ; and once a footstep passed 
along, and Pris, in the depth of her 
grief, heard it and listened. 

From the road the two figures in- 
side the house could be distinctly 
seen, though the little lamp gave but 
a poor light ; and Will Wiseman could 
see them well, and presently he 
opened the gate and came to the 
door. 

" Pris," he said, " I Ve a-done all I 
knew to keep him off it; but he 
wouldn't be kep. I brought him 
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out twice, and started him home ; but 
the other chaps thought 'twere a 
good bit of fun, and set him agin me, 
and said I'd no business to meddle 
with his concerns, and he 'd a right 
to do as he Kked. I kep sober 
a-purpose, I did, Pris. I ain't had 
half a pint, so as to keep a eye on 
him, knowing how you'd be put 
about if he 'Usted. I'd have give 
my right hand, that I would, to keep 
him off it; but they saw my game, 
and they got me out of the way for 
a minute, and when I come back he 'd 
gone and done it. Don'tee cry, Pris, 
don'tee now I I can't a-bear to see 
you ! " 

" Would n't they let him off, WiU ? " 
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she sobbed ; *' he 's such a lad. Though 
he 's well growed and thinks himself 
a man, he ain't much more of a man 
than Harry or Jimmy. He don't 
know his own mind a bit, and he 's 
led as easy as Baby by any one as 
has the mind; and Mother always 
thought a terrible deal of Tom. It 
would 'a' broke her heart to think he 'd 
'listed, and she 'd V said 't was be- 
cause I had n't made his home com- 
fortable; and I know as how IVe 
been sharp with him at times and 
given him the rough side of my 
tongue when he was tiresome over 
them collars. But I didn't mean 
nothing by it; and I don't think as 
I'll ever get over it if he goes off 
this way!" 
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Will stood listening silently. Pris 
felt a little hurt at what seemed like 
a want of sympathy after his first 
words, which had been so kind and 
consoling. He stood leaning against 
the doorpost, black against the moon- 
light. What a big, fine-looking young 
fellow he was ! No wonder the ser- 
geant cast covetous eyes on him; 
close upon six foot in height, and with 
broad shoulders and well-knit limbs, 
there was not another young fellow 
in Whistley to compare with him. 

Presently he turned and went away 
without a word, hurt perhaps, Pris 
thought, by her want of gratitude 
again. After all, he had done all he 
could to prevent it ; and he had no 
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call to do even that after the way 
she and Father had treated him. But 
she was too miserable about Tom to 
think much about Will. 

She tried to rouse Tom up from 
his heavy sleep and induce him to go 
to bed ; but all the pushings and puU- 
ings would not wake him, beyond a 
sense that he was being bothered and 
a tendency to hit out at his persecu- 
tor. And she was just going to turn 
out the lamp and leave him and go 
up to bed, when quick footsteps 
sounded outside, and Will Wiseman 
stood there again. He walked with 
a brisk, alert step, and he looked 
taller than when he stood there a few 
minutes before, for he was drawn up, 
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with his shoulders back as if he had 
had a touch of the drill that awaited 
poor slouching Tom sprawling there 
over the table, and his voice had a 
ring and a life in it that was new to 
its slow Berkshire accent. 

"Pris," he said, "it's all right. 
I've a- done it Tom ain't a-going; 
I 'm to go instead. Only look here, 
it ain't regular nohow, this ain't; 
and it's only as the sergeant, he's 
been after me all day, he 'd got a bet 
with t'other chap as he'd 'list me 
afore he 'd done with me. I 'm a bit 
ta^ller than Tom there, you see, and 
stronger; and as luck would have 
it, none of the chaps was actually by 
when Tom done it. But we '11 have 
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to keep it dark, and when Tom wakes 
up he 's not like to remember clear 
what he 's been after ; so if he talks 
about listing, you'll tell him he's 
just mistook, and that he 'd took too 
much and made a fool of himself, and 
the less as he says about it the better. 
Here, fetch them ribbons out of his 
cap and stick 'em in mine. Why, 
Pris, what 's wrong now ? What be 
crying for? 'Twere just for you 
as I Ve done it. It can't never be 
as you keer about my going away. 
Why, Pris, I thought as there was n't 
no one would keer about my going 
away, and that as long as Tom bid 
at home, 'twould make it all right. 
Why, Pris ? Pris ? Pris ? " 
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Will Wiseman had enlisted just to 
keep Pris from crying; but now, so 
greatly do circumstances alter cases, 
he would have enlisted twenty times 
over to make her cry like that, for 
she was crying for him, and with her 
head on his shoulder. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GOLDEN DAY, 

** Once in the days of golden weather, 
Days that were always fair, 
Loye was the world we walked together; 
Oh, what a love was there 1 " 

So the recruiting-sergeant won his 
bet, and carried off Will Wiseman 
among the other raw hobbledehoys he 
took with him next morning to Alder- 
shot, — a very shambling, shame- 
faced crew, inwardly repentant, and 
some of them with tears painfully 
near their eyes, a weakness which 
they felt was hardly consistent with 
their new character of brave de- 
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fenders of their country. Only Will 
held up his head and stepped out 
with a boldness and spirit new to 
him; and at the turn of the road 
which led up to the Blakes' cottage 
he looked round and took off his cap 
with the gay ribbons in it and waved 
it to Pris, who stood at her gate bare- 
armed from the wash-tub and holding 
poor Jock, who was howling and 
straining with all his might, with 
that desperate longing of his faithful 
heart to follow his master, — a feeling 
which perhaps was not unshared by 
the very person who prevented him 
from going. 

As for Tom, he spent that day in 
a maze. He woke up with a very 
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tolerably clear recollection of what 
had happened the evening before, 
combined with a racking headache 
and an overwhelming repugnance to 
the military life which had appeared 
so entrancing the day before. He 
shut his eyes and tried to go to sleep 
again and forget it, but there was no 
doing that; and a heavy groan told 
Pris he was awake and suffering in 
mind or body. She had not much 
pity for him, I am afraid, and thought 
he deserved a sharp punishment ; so 
she left him alone a bit, and even 
smiled a little when a heart-rend- 
ing groan or ejaculation of despair 
reached her ; but presently she came 
to the foot of the stairs and called up 
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them, "Ain't you never going to 
get up I It 's hard on seven ; and 
you'll get the sack if you're late 
again.*^ 

" I ain't a-going to work,'' in a very 
doleful voice. 

"Not going to work? and why 
not, I 'd like to know I If you think 
you 're going to bide at home and get 
drunk on Fathei^'s earnings, you'll 
find you're mighty mistook." 

A groan. " Ain't you heard, then ? 
Don't you know ? " 

" I know as you come in last night 
the worse for drink, so as I 'd a mind 
to shut the door on you and let you 
sleep where you might, as weren't 
fit to be under a decent roof." 
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^ Pris, I say, come here." 

" WeU, what is it ? " 

" Didn't you know as I'd 'listed I 
Oh, Lor I " Tom groaned, rolling his 
face down into the pillow. " How 
could I 'a' been such a fool ? '* 

" 'Listed ? Go along with your 
rubbish! You didn't know what 
you was up to, as did ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

*' Look at my cap," he said. 
** You 'U see fast enough as it ain't 
gammon ; I only wish it was I " 

**Well, here's your cap. What's 
the matter with it?" 

Tom sat up in bed, staring with 
hot, inflamed eyes, and pushmg his 
hands through his rough hair. " Ain't 
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there the ribbons in it ? " he said 
" Could I V dreamt all that ? " 

The kettle boiling over called Pris 
away ; and presently Tom came 
slouching down, still with that puz- 
zled, staring look in his face. 

*^I say, Pris, ain't I said nothing 
when I come in last night about 
having 'listed ? I 'm bothered if I 
can recollect how it was." 

^' You talked a deal of nonsense, 
and the less you says about it the 
better. I reckon you don't want to 
go soldiering this morning, anyhow ; 
and you'd best go up to the farm 
and keep out of the way till the 
soldier chaps have cleared off, so as 
to have no more talk about it.'' 
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And so Tom did, though he was 
not given, as a rule, to following 
Pris's advice ; but it was long be- 
fore he lost that puzzled look, and 
no one ever told him that his mem- 
ory had not played him as false as 
he believed, and that but for Will 
Wiseman he would have been en- 
listed fast and firm in her Majesty's 
line. 

"I say, Pris Blake," called out 
one of the neighbors p&ssing the 
cottage that afternoon, as Pris was 
hanging out the clothes, ^' have you 
heard as that fine flame of yours. 
Will Wiseman, got tight last night 
at the 'Cricketers,' and was 'listed 
when he didn't know what he was 
after ? " 
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" No, I ain't heard it/' said Pris ; 
"and if I had I shouldn't 'a' be- 
lieved it." 

*^ Well, then, it 's true ; for I see 
him go off with the sergeant and 
the other chaps this morning with 
my very own eyes." 

" Who said he were tight ? " 

" Why, my Joe ; he were there, 
and he see the fun." 

"Was he took home in a wheel- 
barrow, your Joe? It wouldn't be 
the first time, as I've heard tell." 

The woman gave an offended toss 
of her head and prepared to move 
on ; but invincible curiosity overcame 
the offence, and she came back. 

" Folks had got it about that your 
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Tom had took the shilling; but he 
weren't with the other chaps this 
morning. Why, if you ain't got that 
brute of a dog of Wisenian's ! Bless 
the girl! whatever are you untying 
him for? I've heard as he bites 
cruel r 

" So he do,'' said Pris, calmly, go- 
ing on undoing the rope that held 
him. *' He 's a terrible one to bite 
where he don't take a fancy, and 
I'm going to give him a bit of a 
run." Which ended the conversation 
abruptly. 

More than a year passed by 
since Will Wiseman went for a sol- 
dier ; and I think most of the Whist- 
ley people had forgotten all about 
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him, SO slight a thing is memory 
except when it is made indelible by- 
love, or perhaps by hate. It would 
be mortifying to most of us to know 
how short a time we should be 
missed if we were removed by any 
cause from the circle of which Ve 
seem so important a part; and Will 
had never been an important part 
of any circle. 

Pris Blake remembered him, 
though in her busy life she had 
little time for day-dreams or senti- 
mental regrets. Jock remembered 
him, though he soon gave up the 
bowlings that had filled the first 
few nights his master was away, 
and the wistful watching and listen- 
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ing that had made Pris more than 
once, when no one was looking, go 
out and put her arm round his 
rough neck and kiss his grizzly- 
head. He made himself quite at 
home at the Blakes', and followed 
the children to school and pottered 
about after the boys, assisting in 
their ratting adventures, but with 
a certain superior air as of one who 
had seen better sport in his day; 
and he spent a good deal of time 
asleep on the brick path in the sun 
or in front of the fire in the winter. 
He never took to Tom at all, and 
had a tendency to growl and show 
his teeth at him, though Tom tried 
hard to ingratiate himself with him, 
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with a view to possible rabbitings in 
the future. But it was to Pris that 
Jock was particularly devoted, though 
she did not take very much notice of 
him in a general way; but he would 
come away from all the others to 
follow her, and he would lie on the 
edge of her dress when she would 
let him, or push a cold nose into 
her hand with a hasty caress he did 
not vouchsafe to other people, and 
sometimes he would look up at her 
with that strange intent look that 
dogs give, that is a long way nearer 
sympathy than most of the empty 
chatter the lords of creation dignify 
with that name. 
It was one Sunday in June that 
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Jock was looking up at Pris with 
that look of understanding. She 
was sitting at the end of the garden 
on the low wall that divides it 
from the meadow ; and Jock had got 
up by her side on the wall, and had 
given a gentle little rub against her 
arm to attract her attention to a 
sympathizing friend. She had not 
often time to notice Jock; but she 
had washed up the dinner things 
and sent off the children to school, 
and the others had gone out, and 
for a wonder she felt a little idle 
and gave way to the feeling, sitting 
there in the sun, picking little bits 
of moss and lichen from between 
the stones, with Jock beside her. 
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She had something extra to think of 
to-day, for Polly had come home 
for the day, very pretty and happy 
and nicely dressed, making Pris feel 
old and rough and shabby beside 
her. She had brought presents for 
the children, and they all clung 
about her, and made much of her; 
even Baby, who was like Pris's very 
own, had joined the admiring group, 
and stroked Polly's dress and strutted 
about with her parasol, and pulled 
her chair at dinner away from its 
usual place close to Pris, to put it 
near Polly. Only Jock stuck close 
to Pris, and was not to be beguiled 
away by the charms of the new- 
comer. 
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But this was not all, for with Polly 
came a young man with whom she 
was keeping company, — a very 
respectable, steady young man, of 
whom her mistress entirely approved. 
He was in a shop at Medington, and 
appeared exceedingly elegant in the 
eyes of Polly's family ; and in Polly's 
own eyes, no doubt, he was perfec- 
tion. She was a little afraid of what 
he would think of her home ; and she 
wished Pris had put on her Sunday 
dress, if she had one, which was more 
than doubtful. But Polly was too 
placid and simple-minded to torment 
herself with such feelings ; and Fred 
got on so well with them all, and 
made himself so much at home, and 
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the old cottage was so sunny and 
pleasant, with the roses out in bloom 
and the beans filling the air with 
their fragrance, that she felt he must 
like it. Indeed, though he and his 
mother lived in furnished lodgings 
which were very genteel, they were 
also somewhat close and stulSy; and 
he appreciated the airy freshness of 
the cottage, with its open door and 
the sweet scents that were wafted in 
from garden and hay-field and honey- 
suckle hedge. 

After dinner Father proposed a 
walk round the farm before church- 
time. 

"Couldn't you come too, Pris?" 
Polly said rather doubtfully, won- 

7 
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dering if the old battered hat hang- 
ing on the nail behind the door were 
still Prists only head-covering. 

"No," said Pris, with the least lit- 
tle tinge of bitterness in her heart, — 
"no; I ain't smart enough, and be- 
sides, I We got to wash up. There, go 
along," she added, as Polly stood 
hesitating, with compunction in her 
heart at leaving Pris. "Go along; 
it 's your holiday, ain't it ? and you'd 
best make the best of it, for I'll be 
bound you works hard enough most 
days." 

And then, with a motherly feeling 
in her heart for the young sister, she 
put her arm round her and gave her 
a sudden, rough little kiss. " I likes 
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your young man, Poll,'' she said ; 
"he's a good sort. I likes his ways 
with Father." 

"Yes; ain't he nice?" Polly an- 
swered, beaming. "I knew you'd 
like him, Pris. You are a dear ! " 

And then she went on to join her 
lover; and Pris, having done her 
washing-up, sat on the wall and 
thought, .and perhaps for the first 
time in her life a little feeling of dis- 
content made itself felt. 

"I never has no holiday! and I 
works hard enough, and I Ve not got 
a young man to walk out with on 
Sunday afternoons." 

But at that very moment Jock, 
who had pushed his head confidingly 
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' I" 

under her arm, suddenly pulled it 
away, and sat for a minute with 
pricked ears, quivering all over, as if 
every faculty was absorbed in that 
of hearing, and then with a shrill 
little bark of ecstatic delight, leaped 
off the wall and ran across the gar- 
den and out into the road. 

Such a blaze of scarlet cloth and 
white pipe-clayed belt and glitter of 
shining accoutrements ! such a jingle 
of spurs and sword ! such a smart 
military step and head held high in 
the June sunshine, drilling seeming 
to have added a couple of inches 
to his height, it was a wonder that 
Jock should have recognized his old 
master with his slouching gait and 
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stooping shoulders, — the master at 
whose shabby heels Jock had gone 
into so much mischief. But, bless 
your heart! it was Will Wiseman 
Jock loved and remembered, not his 
clothes. 

But Jock did not get much atten- 
tion just then, for Will came striding 
in, flinging open the wicket-gate and 
clanking up the brick path in very 
diflFerent style from the furtive way in 
which he used to come in, as if he 
expected to be sent about his busi- 
ness, and was only there on suflFer- 
ance ; and half a dozen steps took him 
across the garden to where Pris sat 
still on the wall, and he had both her 
hands in his and was saying, "Pris, 
my girl, are you glad to see me ? '' 
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Changed ? Why, he was not the 
least bit changed; it was the very 
same Will Wiseman that was looking 
down at her with those honest, lov- 
ing brown eyes, — the same Will that 
had peeled the potatoes and painted 
the children's throats ; the same that 
had come in that night when she was 
so upset about Tom's enlisting, with 
such a world of concern and pity for 
her in his face. 

They sat for a bit on the wall and 
talked, with Jock every now and then 
squeezing in between them when he 
got a chance ; and then nothing would 
serve but that Pris should put on her 
hat and come out. 

" You ain't never been out walking 
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with me, Pris, that you ain't ! And I 
come right away here and spoke to no- 
body ; and I'd like to take a look round. 
And then there's church. Folks as 
is keeping company goes to church 
on Sundays, don't they ? and I 'd like 
folks to see as you and me was doing 
it all proper, eh, Pris? Not smart 
enough ? Rubbish ! I 've seen a 
sight of gals since I left here, and 
some on 'em smart enough, but not 
one fit to hold a candle to you." 

"Go along with your nonsense!" 
said Pris, stroking down the splendid 
scarlet of his sleeve. 

It was all nonsense, she knew ; but 
she had had so little nonsense in her 
life that it was very pleasant for a 
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change. " I never has no holiday," 
she had said not half an hour before, 
and " I Ve not got a young man to 
walk out with me on Sunday after- 
noons ; " and now she was putting on 
her hat to go out for a holiday with 
a young man that she knew would 
be the envy of all the girls in the 
place. She wished she had a new 
hat ; but what did it matter ? " You 
looks nice in everything/^ Will said ; 
" it don't matter what you has on." 

And while he waited, he filled the 
kettle for tea, showing that he had 
not forgotten the trick of the old well 
and the long pole that drew up the 
bucket ; and then they started off 
down into the village, for the church 
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bells had begun, and there was quite 
a commotion as they passed, — the 
people not recognizing the ne'er-do- 
well gypsy lad in the smart soldier. 
And not a glance or a whisper was 
lost on Pris, whose heart was full of 
pride of her soldier as they passed 
in at the churchyard gate, and he 
followed with his clanking spm's up 
the aisle to their usual seat, where 
Polly and her Fred had already been 
reaping a modest harvest of observa- 
tion and attention from the neigh- 
bors, but were now quite thrown 
into the shade by the splendid appari- 
tion of Will's broad scarlet shoulders. 
It made Pris thrill all over with 
proud satisfaction to hear the clatter 
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of Will's sword and buckles when 
he got up or sat down ; and though 
neither of them could see a word 
in the little hymn-book they held 
together, and there were plenty more 
hard by, it, gave them both acute 
pleasure to share it. 

And when they came out of church 
Pris had a proud time of it ; the Vicar 
overtook them in the churchyard and 
shook hands with Will and clapped 
him on the shoulder and said he was 
glad to see him, — this black sheep that 
had been regarded as such a discredit 
to the place. People who had not had 
a good word for him in old times 
now received him as hail-fellow- 
well-met. But it was the behavior 
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of the girls that most amused and 
astonished Pris; girls who entirely 
/ ignored Will Wiseman in former 
days, who would not as n^uch as 
look at him, now smiled their sweet- 
est on him and called him Mr. Wise- 
man, and were of a sudden so fiiendly 
with Pris herself, and asked why 
sl;ie never came to see them, and 
would n't she and Mr. Wiseman come 
in and have a cup of tea. Mother 
would be so pleased, as was saying 
only the other day, whatever have 
become of Pris Blake ? and so on. 

If one person oflfered them tea, a 
dozen did ; and Pris felt quite afraid 
that Will would be carried off by 
main force, so wonderfully hospitable 
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had the Whistley people become. 
But Will drew her hand under his 
arm there before them all, with 
Bessie Green looking on with her 
fashionable new hat jand kid gloves, 
and Miss Grove, the pupil-teacher, 
who was almost a young lady, and 
yet looked very smilingly on Will; 
and he drew her away from them all, 
as if he could not be bothered to talk 
to them any longer, and wanted no 
one but her, which was just what he 
really felt. 

They went round by Whistley 
Heath, where the old cottage stood 
empty and half in ruins, Will's grand- 
father having been moved into the 
workhouse infirmary nearly a year 
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before. The heath was ablaze with 
gorse, quite dazzling in the sun ; and 
in the garden among the plentiful 
and flourishing weeds, self-sown flow- 
ers asserted themselves, — mignonette 
and blue convolvulus and wallflower ; 
and on the brier that Will had budded 
himself was a lovely crimson rose that 
looked fine stuck in Pris's jacket. 

" In four years I 'U be coming 
home, Pris," he said, as he fastened 
the rose in, ** and then I '11 be three 
years in tlie reserve ; but that won't 
hinder our being married. And I 've 
a great notion as we 'd try and get 
this old place. It would want a deal 
doing to it; but I'm handy like 
about a place, and I'd get it all as 
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nice as a new pin for my wife, 
eh, Pris? But I'd not idle about 
neither; I'd get regular work. 
Wouldn't I just work hard?" 

And so on ; and Pris listened with 
smiling eyes * wandering away over 
the golden gorse. It was all scarlet 
and gold that day in Pris's memory. 

And then they went back to tea, 
and Pris felt quite sorry for Polly, 
so entirely were she and Fred thrown 
into the shade by the glories of the 
new-comer. Why, by the side of 
Will, Fred looked the merest little 
counter-jumper, with narrow, sloping 
shoulders and crooked legs ; and the 
children, who had been such servile 
admirers of Polly and Fred at dinner, 
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now went over shamelessly to Will 
and swarmed about him, and had no 
eyes for any one else, and every now 
and then had to be cleared away 
with a sweep of the strong scarlet 
arm, for he would not let any of them 
come between him and Pris. 

And Father had forgotten all about 
that scene when he had sent Will oflP 
with a flea in his ear after the diph- 
theria; and he quite chirruped up, 
and did not seem half as deaf as 
usual, and heard all that Will said 
to him better even than he had 
Fred's remarks at dinner. Tom, to 
be sure, was a little bit glum, partly 
out of envy, fondly believing that 
he would . have made every bit as 
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fine a soldier as Will, "who was 
never reckoned of no account in old 
times;" and would not Susan have 
thought a lot of him then, instead of 
snubbing him as she had taken to 
doing of late? And added to this 
was the old feeling of puzzle as to 
what really happened that night at 
the " Cricketers," when he was pretty 
well sure he had enlisted. 

But no one paid much attention 
to Tom and his sulks ; and nothing 
happened to disturb the brightness 
of Jhe day within or without. You 
hear of people having red-letter days 
in their lives ; but this Sunday was 
gorgeously illuminated with scarlet 
and gold on the dull page of Pris's 
quiet life. 
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But the brightest days come to an 

end, and Will had to be off to catch 

the last up-train; and Father and 

Tom, with that dreadful want of 

consideration observable in fathers 

and brothers, proposed to go and 

see him off. But now it was Polly's 

turn to come to the rescue; and it 

spoke well for her kind heart, for 

she must have felt a little being 

thrown into the shade by her sister's 

splendid lover, and besides, it meant 

the sacrifice of her own lingering 

walk in the moonlight with Fred. 

But she made a little fuss about 

wanting Father and Tom to wait 

and go with her and Fred, whose 

train was not for twenty minutes 

8 
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after Will's, and she whispered to 
Pris to hurry up and be off. 

"I can walk out with Fred any- 
day, but you ain't a chance of see- 
ing your young man." 

The positions were just reversed; 
and Pris could almost have laughed 
at the motherly tone in little Polly's 
voice, and the artful way in which 
she managed to engross Father and 
Tom. 

And so Pris and Will had their 
walk together across the hay-fields 
and through the lanes between the 
honeysuckle-laden hedges, in the 
clear June moonlight, as pretty a 
walk as any one could wish to see, 
and especially in the moonlight, 
with the long shadows of the hedge- 
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row elms falling across the broad 
meadows, and silver streaks of light 
drawn on Farmer Lloyd's big pond; 
but the barest, bleakest scene, with 
a blizzard blowing in their faces, 
would have been no less beautiful 
to those two. 

" G-ood-by ; God bless you, dear ! 
I don't know when I '11 be able to 
see you again, as they say we're 
like to be sent abroad. But any- 
how, in four years I'll be home, 
and you'll wait for me, Pris? 
You won't take up with any other 
chap? You'll wait for me?" 

*^Yes," she said, "I'U wait for 
you." 

And then he was gone. 



CHAPTER V; 

THE END OF WAITING. 

That He Who made both life and death, 

He kno weth which is best ; 
We live to Him, we die to Him, 

And leave Him all the rest. 

Mrs. Craik. 

** It 's sort of disappointing, for 
you see Will '11 be coming home 
this spring," Pris said, *' and I 'd 
'a' liked to have seen him." 

She was a little easier that after- 
noon, and Polly had put the pillows 
so as to raise her, and she could 
see out of the window into the 
garden, where the spring was be- 
ginning to show itself, in spite of 
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the cold east wind, in buds on the 
gooseberry bushes and pink blos- 
som on the ribes. 

Mr. Mason, the Vicar, had been in 
that afternoon, sitting with Pris, 
and had told her what had become 
sadly apparent during the last few 
days, — that she was not likely to 
live very long. 

It had been a very cold, bitter 
winter, and Pris had got a severe 
chill. There were so many to be 
thought of for sound boots and 
knitted stockings and flannel that 
any one who came last in consid- 
eration, as Pris always did, was 
likely to come poorly off (Polly 
cried a bit when she saw Pris's flan- 
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nel petticoat). The cold settled on 
Pris's lungs, and she took no notice, 
and crawled about as long as she was 
able over the washing and cooking 
and cleaning that had to be done. 

The boys had all left school by 
then, and were out at work at differ- 
ent farms; but Harry and Jimmy 
still lived at home, and had to be 
washed and mended and done for 
by Pris, and kept out of mischief 
as much as possible. Lucy was the 
only one at school, and she was 
thirteen and nearly as tall as Pris, 
and nearly as old as Pris was when 
she took up the reins of government 
Annie was nursemaid at the Vicarage, 
and Tom had married his Susan a 
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year ago, and had a slatternly, un- 
tidy wife and a constantly crying 
baby in his bare little home, neither 
of whom, I regret to say, kept him 
from very constant attendance at the 
" Cricketers." 

Sometimes it crossed Pris's mind 
whether after all it would not hare 
been better for Tom to go as a sol- 
dier, — whether this sort of slipshod 
life of Tom's was worth the sacrifice 
Will had made for it; but she was 
not given to vain speculations, and 
it is impossible for the wisest of us 
to estimate the worth-while of things. 

Pris had heard nothing of Will 
since that golden Sunday; but this 
had been no disappointment, since 
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she knew that he was a poor scholar, 
and her own scholarship was of such 
an unreliable character that a letter, 
even a love-letter, would have been 
rather an embarrassment, as it would 
have entailed the necessity of answer- 
ing it, and all by herself too, without 
Lucy's help, who was quite a good 
little scholar, and always took the 
main part of the labor of any family 
correspondence. But she reckoned 
the days back to that Sunday and 
on to the day when he would come 
home, comforting her patient heart 
with memory or anticipation when 
things went criss-cross, as they are 
apt to do in life. It never occurred 
to her mind that Will might not 
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come back, still less that when he 
came she might not be there to re- 
ceive him. 

When she got too ill to keep about, 
Polly came home to nurse her. 
Polly was going to be married very 
soon to her Fred, who had quite 
justified the good opinion they had 
formed of him, and had been very 
faithful to Polly, and steady and 
hard-working in liis business, so that 
he would have a comfortable home to 
offer her when the time came for 
their wedding. 

Pris took what Mr. Mason said 
very quietly. He thought at first 
she hardly understood ; she was very 
weak, and he fancied that her mind 
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was dulled and unable to take in 
fresh ideas. He had been a little bit 
nervous in telling her she was going 
to die, and had expected great agita- 
tion and a scene that would wring 
his heart; but perhaps there was 
something more pathetic in the com- 
posed, matter-of-fact way she took it 
** Well, Annie 's old enough now to 
come home and see to Father, and 
his rheumatics ain't near so bad as 
they used to be since he wore that 
bit of new flannel ; and Annie, she 
knows about keeping his things 
aired, and if she can't quite manage 
the washing at j&rst, Tom's wife 
would help her a bit nows and 
thens ; and Lucy, she 's getting ter- 
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rible handy, and she 's a deal stronger 
than she were, and don't get that 
croupy cough in the winter as she 
used. I'd V liked to have finished 
them new shirts for Jimmy, but 
there I they 're all cut out, and Annie 
could place them so as Lucy could 
finish them off." 

Her mind kept running off into 
what seemed to Mr. Mason insig- 
nificant details, not realizing how 
great a part in Pris's life such details 
had formed; but when he spoke of 
the great change that lay so near her, 
he could not tell whether she quite 
understood, though she said, "Yes, 
sure," and " There now I so 't is," and 
repeated the " Amen " at the end of 
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the prayers he said, and " Thank 
you kindly, sir," when he gave her 
his blessing and went away. He did 
not say anything about Will Wise- 
man, though he had not forgotten 
that Sunday and the proud look on 
Pris's face, but he had that feeling 
shared by many, that at the solemn 
hour of death human love must be 
put aside with other worldly things, 
forgetting how strong in the suffering 
Heart upon the Cross the human 
love for the mother and the friend 
was, and how love is stronger than 
death, and never faileth though all 
else may vanish away. 

After Mr. Mason had gone away 
Pris told Polly, in the words at the 
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beginning of the chapter, the disap- 
pointment it was to go without see- 
ing Will again, and she cried a 
little over it; and Polly, with the 
prospect of her own marriage so 
bright and near before her, said it 
did seem a bit hard and cried too. 
But after that Pris did not seem to 
fret, but lay very quiet, waiting for 
the end. 

That end did not come till nearly 
a week had passed, and, indeed, she 
rallied a little, so that they thought 
perhaps she might get about again, 
and the end when it came was 
unexpected. 

It was a bright, beautiful May 
afternoon. Lucy, when she came in 
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from school to dinner, had brought 
in a bit of gorse in flower, and Pris 
had seemed quite pleased with it, and 
would have it laid on the broad 
window-ledge, for her bed was across 
the little window. The sun poured 
in bright and warm across the patch- 
work quilt; and Polly wanted to 
draw the curtain, but Pris would not 
let her. 

Polly had been washing out a few 
things that morning, and on the 
gooseberry bushes outside were hung 
some of her father's red cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. Whether it was this and 
the sun shining on the gorse that 
brought back that golden Sunday so 
vividly to Pris, I do not know ; but 
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when she spoke, which was not very 
often, it was always of Will and. of 
his red coat, and of his bright sword 
and spurs. 

Jock, who was getting an old dog 
now, and lazy, and blind with one 
eye, had crept up and got onto the 
foot of the bed, — an unheard-of in- 
trusion in old times ; but the last week 
he had done it unrebuked, for Pris 
seemed to like to have him there, 
and there was so little she cared for 
or noticed now, as mind and body 
fell into the drowsiness that often 
precedes the long sleep. 

Polly had brought her work up- 
stairs that afternoon and sat by the 
bedside, not thinking Pris was worse 
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in any way, for she was very quiet 
and seemed to doze off now and 
then. 

But suddenly she stirred, and raised 
herself on her pillows with more 
strength than she had done for days 
past, and looked eagerly out of the 
window, over the golden gorse, into 
the garden where the sun shone on 
the red handkerchiefs drying on the 
gooseberry bushes; and such a look 
of surprise and pleasure and delight 
came into her face that Polly dropped 
her work and bent across the bed to 
see who it was coming up the path. 

And not only Polly, but Jock 
stirred too and pricked his ears, quiv- 
ering all over with expectation as he 
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had done that Sunday when he sat 
by Pris on the garden wall ; and he 
gave, as then, a little shrill bark of 
ecstatic delight. But Polly could 
see no one. There was the old tom- 
cat sunning himself on the bricks, 
and eyed by a robin on the gate 
with inquisitive interest. 

" There ain't no one," Polly said ; 
" what did you see ? I thought some 
one was coming in." 

And some one indeed had entered, 
for when she turned to pick up her 
work and sit down again, she saw 
that death had come, silently, gently, 
kindly, and that Pris had fallen back 
with the sweet, bright look of wel- 
come and delight on her dead face. 

9 
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**It do seem hard on her, poor 
girl, and her sweetheart coming home 
maybe to-morrow ! " sobbed Polly 
that night to Fred, who had come 
over to see her. " But there ! God 
knows best" 

But she was wrong when she said 
it was hard, and right, more right 
than she knew, when she said, " God 
knows best," for how few of us who 
use the words realize a himdredth 
part of the wisdom and tender mercy 
of His Providence ! Pris was spared 
long weeks, perhaps months, of hope 
deferred, ending, if the news ever 
found its way to Whistley, in bitter 
disappointment, for Will Wiseman 
never came back, having died three 
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weeks before Pris, of fever, in the 
hospital at Aden on his way home 
to England. Cotdd it have been that 
when the gate of death opened so 
gently for Pris to pass through, she 
could see Will in the briglitness on 
the other side, and that this accounted 
for the look of surprise and delight 
on her dying face ? Who can say I 



THE END. 
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• ** ' Castle Blair ' and * Hector * are such good stories that a third, by the same 
author, Flora L. Shaw, will be equally welcomed. * Hector * was one of the most 
charming books ever written about a boy. ' Phyllis Browne * is the new story. 
She is evidently the author's ideal girl, as Hector was her ideal boy, and a noble, 
splendid girl she is. Yet the book is not a child's book ; it is about children, but 
not for them. The story is far more interesting than most novels are, and far 
more exciting. The rash generosity of the children is beautiful; their free* 
trustful lives are noble and sweet ; but when they undertake to right social 
wrongs, and gallantly set their brave hearts and childish inexperience against the 
established wrongs of society, they come to grief, but in no common-place way. 
Their dangers are as unusual and on as large a scale as their characters and cour- 
age are. The book is full of tender and loving things ; it makes the heart larger, 
and brings back the splendid dreams of one's own youth," says the Boston Corre- 
spondent of the IVorcetter Spy. 

"This story describes characters and scenes which are probably common 
enough in the lines of the life-experiences of many. It does not openly inculcate 
any religious truth, or any particular phase of morality, but a healthy moral may 
be seen between the lines as the reader goes along. We have a warm attachment 
for our heroine, and a deep interest in her from our first to our closing meeting. 
Her lovely character and her successful efforts to guide the gentle and sweet- 
tempered, but sometimes wayward, Ladislas unto the path of rectitude, and to 
keep him there, are all delightfully and graphically portrayed. The plot is an 
unusually interesting one, and is well sustained throughout ; the characters are 
delineated in a masterly way, and the story will be read with unabated interest 
and pleasure." — Chicago InUrior. 
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** A chaste, simple, and interesting story, of a pare and pleasing literary stylt, 
is ' A Sea Change,' by Miss Flora L. Shaw. It is of the class of stories that 
come from the pen of Miss Yonge, and when this is said, enough is said by way of 
commendation. The heroine is a young girl who, when a child, was washed 
ashore upon the coast of Cornwall. The mission of this little book is one for 
sound, simple living, and its lesson one of a sweet life and a loving heart, which 
is beyond all price." — Boston Herald. 

" The very clever author of ' Castle Blair ' has added another to her list of ex* 
cellent and entertaining children's stories. Miss Shaw always writes with an 
object, which is to elevate children's tlioughts and characters, and always suc- 
ceeds in making her stories helpful and worth thinking about, by not only young 
but old people as welL We heartily recommend this story." ^ Tb* Churchman. 

" It is a sweet and tender portrayal of childhood, and the young heroine makes 
a warm friend of every reader. Domestic life in a fashionable family, with a 
worldly mother and father, is equally well portrayed. The characters are well 
sustained, and are the natural result of the surrounding influences ; the portraits 
are deftly painted, and the lights and shades of human life are photographed with 
a keen perceptive power. ' A Sea Change ' is not up to the standard of 'Castle 
Blair,' but it is none the less a delightful story for boys and girls, and almost 
equally attractive to grown-up readers." — Providence yottrndL 

" Among the multitude of minor novels which are now appearing (fbr what but 
minor novels are well-written stories for the young?), the freshest and pleasautest 
that we have lately seen is ' A Sea Change,' by Flora L. Shaw, an English lady 
who has a special and uncommon talent in writing these delightful productions. 
She has a grace, a tenderness, and a pathos which we find in no American woman 
in the same by-path of letters ; and if we may judge of the effect of her lively 
litde fictions upon young people by their effect upon ourselves, they are not only 
charmed while they read her books, but are happier and better for having read 
them. It is an enviable t lent which she possesses." — A^. K. MaiL 
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" It 18 perhaps enough to say of * Hector ' that it is by the author cf ' Castle 
Blair,' which had in it the best description of a noble child that Ruskin ever read, 
and an equally good description of a noble dog. But, because an author writes 
one good book, it does not necessarily follow that she can write another. But 
Flora L. Shaw has proved herself capable of going on as bravely as she began. 
' Hector' is a charming story. It turns upon the interest which the boy Hector 
and 7£&it took in the love a&irs of two older people, one of whom is threatened 
with a marriage wholly distasteful to her. Hector and Z^lie resolve that this 
shall never be, and to prevent it they go off together In search of the absent 
lovers, and have some sad adventures, but do finally accomplish that for which 
they set out. Everything ends happily, even to a glimpse that Hector and Z^lie 
will some day be everything to each other. The charm of the story is even more 
in its way of being told than in its general conception." — Christian Register^ 

** * Hector/ by Flora L. Shaw, is a beautiful little tale of child life, abounding 
with lovely glimpses of rural scenery, and fragrant with sweetness of feeling and 
tenderness of sentiment Its tone is pure and fresh, and the story it tells is as 
onhackneyed as it is fescinating. Its more vigorous incidents are related with 
uncommon power, but it is in the delineation of character, and chiefly in that of 
its heroine, by whose lips the recital is given, that its chief charm is to be found. 
It is a book for both young and old to read with genuine pleasure.** — Saturday 
Evening GazetU. 

" This is something more than a story for children, although children are the 
diief characters. The scene is France, and we pass in review the status of the 
peasant, the small proprietor, the smith, gamekeeper, physician, and noble in 
a French country neighborhood. Yet all is brought in naturally and without 
effort. The story is pleasantly told in the words of a little French girl, whose 
comrade and hero is Hector, a little English boy.**— N. V, Times, 
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" The sketches of life, espedally of its odd and out-of-the-way aspectSi by H. H. 
always possess so vivid a reality that they appear more like the actual scenes than 
any copy by pencil or photograph. They form a series of living pictures* ratfiant 
Svith sunlight and fresh as morning dew. In this new story the fruits of her fine 
genius are of Colorado growth, and though without the antique flavor of her recol- 
lections of Rome and Venice, are as delicious to the taste as they are tempting to 
the eye, and afford a natural feast of exquisite quality.** — N. Y, Tribimt. 

'* This charming little book, written for children's entertainment and instruc- 
tion, is equally delightful to the fathers and mothers. It is life in New England, 
and the racy history of a long railway journey to the wilds of Colorado. The 
children are neither imps nor angels, but just such children as are found iu every 
happy home. The pictures are so graphically drawn that we feel well acquainted 
with Rob and Nelly, have travelled with them and climbed mountains and found 
silver mines, and know all about the rude life made beautiful by a happy family, 
and can say of Nelly, with their German neighbor, Mr. Kleesman, * Ach well, she 
haf better than any silver mine in her own self.* '* — Chicago Inter-Ocetm, 

i "In 'Nelly*s Silver Mine* Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson has given us a true 
classic for the nursery and the school-room, but its readers will not be confined to 
any locality. Its vivid portraiture of Colorado life and its truth to child-nature 
give it a charm which the most experienced cannot fail to fed. It will stand by 
the side of Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Barbauld in all the years to come.'* — Mru 
Caroline H, DaU. 

* We heartily commend the book for its healthy spirit, its lively narrative, and 
its freedom fi'om most of the feiults of books for children." — AtlaMitc Monthly, 
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Prwm ike PhOadeipkia Preu, 

Destinedi.wt believe and trust, to give delight to thousands of that 
fuige oommunity known as "The Young Folks.'' Miss Ingelow, whs 
takes highest rank among the living poets of England, has already pro- 
inoed some admirable books for children. Her *' Stories Told to a 
Child * has b«en so often read by our own little ones that it is iu a mudi 
filapidated stat^ and the pretty engravings, we regret to say, have been 
pointedf but not improved, by in^t and admiring colorists. In a word, 
dus volume of prose by a poet b charmingly written, and must augment 
IfiM logelow's great renown. ^ 

Fr»m ike Ifvtiur at Hetm* 

One of die mott charming £ury tales we have ever read. We than* 
toe author for having conjured up new spirits for the little folks to lova 
tt£A dream orer. In addition to the beautifully poetic and imaginative 
fUN7, there are interspersed through the book exquisite belladk 

ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 

Fr&m Mopsa* 

" And can this be my own world? 
'Tis all gold and snow, 
Save where scarlet waves are hurled 
Down yon gulf below." 

** Tls thy world, 'tis my wmld, 
C^ty, mead, and shore* 
For he that hath his own world 
Hath many worlds more " 
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By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
Bimo THE Second Volume of '* Attnt Jo's Scrat-Bas.*' 

One vol. i6mo. Cloth. Price $i.oa 

From tke Index, ToUtb, OkU, 
The capital quality of Miss Alcott's writing for young people has already naule 
IMr lomine as an author, so that we have only to tell what any new book is oboo^ 
and to give it a cordial welcome. This is Volume II. out of the " Sciap-Bagf^ 
and b in fact a volume of travels with a thread of charming story in it, and a booh 
of as mudi interest to older as to younger readers. Brittany, France^ Switserhm^ 
Italy, and London are visited by Amanda, Matilda, and Lavinia, particalaf|y 
Lavinia; and we are told of the haps and mishaps of the party, with jost enoofh 
lefaence to nghts and scenes to give a good color to the story. It is all in Miai 
Akott's breesy, jolly style, with piraty of sense and sensibility stuffed niody in, 
like plums in a puddings and real plums of good wit and fine feeling toa The pub* 
isbers have made of the volume a very pretty book. 

From the Bottom. Trantcri^ 

Let every one who desires a bright, cheery view of European travel foDofW tbt 
footsteps of the brilliant trio whose haps and mishaps are charmingly pictured vu 
** Shawl-Straps." The book is refreshing as cold water to the thirsty, ove r flow in g 
with good nature which will bring a smile to the soberest £ioe, bubUing widi fin 
tike the beading on champagne, full of the philosophy which marks character aofU 
cned by .discipline, and bright with the radiant light beaming from eyes swift to \ 
the best side of human nature, and bound to ignore its perplexities and trooblea. 

We have found real enjoyment in following in the track of the inqnred maic 
sympathizing with the sage and matronly Lavinia, fascinated by the linguistic aad 
sprightly Amanda, and admiring the artistic and flirtatious Matilda. *'Shawl> 
Straps" is a model book of travels, abounding in useful information, keen peiw 
caption of the comic, artistic appreciation, and eneigetic determination to make tfM 
best of every thing, while dull statistics and beaten tracks are deligfatfolly thnwD 
Ir. the winds. 

From iho Liberal Ckristiam 

Jnst the dieeriest, jolliest story ol a year's scjoom in " foraga parts' thai 
ooidd well be imagined. Of course, judging from her former writings^ Mist 
Aioott*s account of her recent travels could not fail to be en tertaining; She ' 
keen, bright eyes to examine all that she sees; she has modi good commoB 
4nd a wonderful stock of ^t and humor which never fiuls her. 
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STUDIES FOR STORIES FROM GIRLS' UVES. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 

" A rare BOurc« of d«light for all who can And pleasure In really good works of 
prose fiction. . . . They are prose poems, careAiUy meditated, and exquisitely 
loaclied in by a teanotier ready to sympathiee with every joy and sorrow.'* — - 
Atkenmwn. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. Second Series. Illus- 

tmted. Price $1.25. 

"This is one of the most charming juvenile books ever laid on our table. 
Jean Ingelow, the noble En^ish poet, second only to Mrs. Browning, bends easily 
and gracefhlly from the heights of thought and fine Imagination co commune 
with the minds and hearts of children ; to sympathiae wich their little joys an! 
eorrows ; to feel for their temptations. She is a safe guide for the little pilgrims ; 
for her paths, though 'paths of pleasantness,' lead straight upward." — Grace 
Oreenwood, In ''The Little PilgHm:^ 

A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. Elustrated. Price $1.25. 

'* Seven short stories ct domestic life by one of the most popular of the young 
authors of the day, -~ an author who has her heart in what she writes, — Jean 
Ingelow. And there is heart in these stories, and healthy moral lessons, too. 
They are written in the author's most graceful and affiwting style, will be read 
with real pleasure, and when read wiU leave more than momentary impressions.*' 
^Brooklyn Union. 

MOPSA THE FAIRY. A Story. With Eight Illustrations. 
Price $1.25. 

** HBm Ingelow is, to our mind, the most charming of all living writers for 
ehildren, and ' Mopsa ' alone ought to give her a kind of pre-emptive right to the 
love and gratitude of our young folks. It requires genius to conceive a purely 
Imaginary work which must of necessity deal with the supernatural, without 
running into a mere riot of fentastio absurdity ; but genius Miss Ingelow ha» 
and the story of Jack is as careless and joyous, but as delicate, as a picture o. 
ehildhood. 

** The voung people should be gratefhl to Jean Ingelow and those other noble 
writers, who, in oar day, have taken upon themselves the task of supplying them 
with literature, if for no other reaAon, that these writers have saved them from 
the inefbble didacticism which, till within the last few years, was considered the 
•nly food fit for the youthftU mind." —Ecl^tio. 
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We do not remember ever having read a book for children that was so thoroughly 
admirable in every respect as " The Browns." From its fidelity to nature and its 
perfect character painting, it is of absorbing interest from the beginning to the end. 
when you have read it through you feel that Don and Nan, the baby and Celia, 
are all intimate friends. The Brown children and their neighbors live in Cincinnati, 
and we are given a sketch of their life from the beginning ot the winter till the end of 
a summer's vacation spent at the seashore in the East. The jgreat merit of the stonr 
is its evident biographical character. Every boy and girl in it is a real boy and girl, 
such ones as most of us have been ourselves, and as we know to-day. . . . There are 
few writers who can make a good story for children. It is an art of itself. The author 
of " The Browns " is easily among the first of those who can do so. — N, Y. Graphic^ 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have published a capital child's book in *' The Browns,*' 
by Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith, who, under the pen name of ** P. Thome," won hosts of 
little readers with her " Jolly Good Times ; or, Child Life on a Farm," and — in the last 
place where one would expect to find them — " Jolly Good Times at School." There 
IS a fine fresh flavor of country life in what she wntes, — the air of fields and woods, 
the light of brooks, and the song of birds ; and her characters, particularly her children, 
are thoroughly real and human. — R. H. Stoddard, in N, Y. Mail and Excess, 

For naturalness, jollity, good sense, and high moral tone, not many books surpass 
** The Browns," by Mary P. W. Smith. The adventures and misadventures of a 
family of high-spirited boys and girls are related with genuine gusto by the author, 
and seem to be drawn from real life. — Boston Congregationalist, 

Mary P. W. Smith, author of "Jolly Good Times," has given us a charming book 
in her record of "The Browns." Unusual grace and vivacity mark the style, while 
every incident seems accurately natural. The baby's talk and amusements, the bo^'s 
rouehness, the children's squabbles, are all delineated with amusing life-likenest, while 
the lessons of forbearance, kindness, obedience, independence, weave themselves into 
the narrative as they do in real experience of wholesome family life^ and not in a forced 
or didactic way. — N- Y. Nation. 
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Susan Coolidgb hats always possessed the affection of her young readerS) 
far it seems as if she had the happy instinct of planning stories that each girl 
would like to act out in reality. — The Critic, 

Susan Coolidge's books need no commending ; they are as tempting as they 
are sweet and pure. She knows how to make attractive everything she touches ; 
and good literature, good English, does not suffer at her hands, while the refine- 
ment of tone and moral fibre are all that could be desired. — Th* Literary 
World, 

Not even Miss Alcott apprehends child nature with finer sympathy, or pi^ 
tures its noblo* traits with more skill. — Boston Daily Advertiser, 
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NINE LITTLE GOSLINGS. With Illustrations by J. A. 
Mitchell. i6mo. $1.25. ' 

EYEB RIGHT. A Story. With Illustrations. i6mo. $1.25. 
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^1.25. 

WHAT KATY DID NEXT. With Illustrations. i6mo. ^1.25. 

CLOVER. A Sequel to the Katy Books. With Illustrations by 
Jessie McDermott. i6mo. $1.25. 

JUST SIXTEEN. With Illustrations. i6mo. $1.25. 

IN THE HIGH VALLEY. With Illustrations. i6mo. ^1.25. 
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small quarto volume, bound in illuminated cloth. $2.00. 
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Miss Alcott is really a betujactor ofhcuseholds, — H. H. 

Miss Alcott has a faculty of entering into the lives and feelings ofckUdren 
that is conspicuously zvanti^g in mast writers who address them ; and to this 
cause, to the consciousness among her readers that they are hearing about 
people like themselves, instead of abstract qualities labelled with names, the 
popularity of her books is due. — Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 

Dear Aunt Jo ! You are embalmed in the thoughts and loves of thoU' 
sands of little men and women, — Exchange. 
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Jo~s Scrap-Bag. i6mo .... 

Little Women. Illustrated. Em- 
bellished with nearly 200 charac- 
teristic illustrations from original 
desi^s drawn expressly for this 
edition of this noted American 
Classic. One small quarto, bound 
in cloih, with emblematic designs 

Little Women Serios Compris« 
in^ Little Women ; Little Men ; 
Eight Cousins ; Under the Lilacs ; 
An Old-Fashioned Girl; Jo's 
Boys ; Rose in Bloom ; Jack and 
Till. 8 large i6mo volumes in a 
handsome box 13.00 

Miss Alcott's novels in uniform bind- 
ing in sets. Moods ; Work . Hos- 
pital Sketches : A Modem Mephis- 
topheles, and A Whisper in the 
Dark. 4 volumes. i6mo . . . 6.00 

Lulu's Library* Vols. I., II., 
111. A collection ol New Stones. 
i6mo 1.00 



S.50 



These books are for sale at all bookstores^ or will be mailed^ post^paidy 
receipt of price, to any address. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 

Bottom ^ Afosi 



